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Socialistic Without 
Being Totalitarian 


Social Action publishes this month a much needed account 
of the background and aims of the British Labor government. 
The author, Ronald Preston, who is one of the ablest minds 
in Britain working in the field of Christian social ethics, has 
been trained in economic history and in theology. He has writ- 
ten widely concerning the relation of Christian faith to eco- 
nomic questions. 

It is of the greatest importance for American Christians to 
understand the British Labor Party. As Mr. Preston shows, it 
owes much to Christian influences. He refers to the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, William Temple, as the symbol of the 
changes in British life reflected in the Labor victory. In earlier 
days the Free Churches contributed a large part of the leader- 
ship of the Labor Party. 

A sympathetic attitude toward this great British experiment is 
called for, also, because in Britain the conditions are most 
favorable for the development of institutions which combine 
central planning in economic affairs for the general good with 
cultural freedom and political democracy. Europe, for better 
or worse, has turned its back upon free enterprise as the main- 
spring of economic life. The British have the best chance to 
show the way to an order that is socialistic without being total- 
itarian. On this may depend the freedom of many nations. 


There are two facts noted by Mr. Preston which I desire to 
emphasize. The first is that the Labor Party has become almost 
a cross section of the nation. This will make possible a govern- 
ment that does plan for the benefit of the whole community. 
The other is the fact that there are 150 manual workers in 
Parliament. What a shock this would be to the ruling classes 
' in Britain and elsewhere in other periods and what an achieve- 
ment in democracy this is for the British people! 


JOHN C. BENNETT 


Britain and Labour 


(Sovernment 
By RONALD H. PRESTON 


A day or so after Mr. Attlee had spoken to Congress last 
autumn the best-known British cartoonist, Low of the London 
Evening Standard, published a cartoon of a very demure Attlee, 
standing with a candle in one hand and a flower in the other, 
surrounded by Congressmen who were approaching him gin- 
gerly; underneath was the caption: “What! No horns? No 
tail?’ From this you will gather that there is an impression in 
Britain that the British Labour Party is not very well-known 
in the United States. Perhaps some attempt to outline its his- 
tory and background, its recent electoral victory, and its pros- 
pects may be of help in mutual understanding, as may also an 
indication of the extent to which Christian opinion supports 
or opposes Labour Party thought. 

It is all the more important that the Labour Party should be 
understood in the U.S.A. because there is a great deal to be 
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said for the contention of Professor Laski, this year’s Chair- 
man of the Party, in an article written soon after the election - 
results were known, that the political victory of the Labour 
Party in 1945 would probably be as significant historically as 
was the Reform Bill of 1832. In any event that Party will be 
in power for the next four years, and probably longer. 


THE BASES OF THE BRITISH LABOUR 
MOVEMENT 


At the outset it is vital to realise that the origins of the Brit- 
ish Labour Party are very different from those of continental 
Socialist parties. One of the passages in Mr. Attlee’s speech 
before the Congress of the United States ran like this: 

The greatest task that faces us today is to bring home to all 
people before it is too late that our civilisation can survive only 
by the acceptance and practice in international relations, and in 
our national life, of the Christian principle that we are members 
one of another. 

As the Manchester Guardian (which rivals the Times as our 
Jeading daily newspaper) remarked: 

Such language would sound rather strangely from Socialist 
spokesmen in some other countries, but our Levellers were talking 
in such terms in the 17th Century; and all through the 19th when 
other nations were listening to Marx, we were paying more heed 
to Ruskin and Morris. Whenehe mentioned Magna Charta and 
Habeas Corpus, Mr. Attlee was rightly implying that our Labour 
Government has grown out of a native British tradition, whose 
foundations we share in common with the United States. 


The Trade Unions 

The Labour Movement in Britain has three strands—the 
Trade Unions, the Co-operative Movement, and the Labour 
Party itself. A brief look at each strand is necessary if we are to 
understand its ethos. 

It must be remembered that, industrially, Britain had a lead 
. of fifty years over other countries when the industrial expan- 
sion of the early 19th Century took place. The social unrest 
and dislocation which marked the great industrial advance 
after the Napoleonic wars led, under the influence of men like 
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Robert Owen, to an outburst of Trade Unionism in the early 
1830's. But the movement collapsed in 1834 and became 
merged into the political agitation of the Chartist movement. 
This persisted through the “hungry forties” but fizzled out in 
1848. It is interesting to note that the very year which saw the 
Communist Manifesto was the year in which the British work- 
ing class movement turned its back on political and industrial 
agitation and began to concentrate on sharing the fruits of the 
mid-Victorian economic expansion, based upon Britain’s indus- 
trial lead and upon cheap food brought about by free trade. 
It is true that Trade Unions began again in 1850, with the en- 
gineers, but they were craft unions of the aristocracy of labour 


Out of fifteen and a half million workers in the National Unemployment 
Insurance program, eight million are in trade unions. One and three quarter 
million members are women. 


er 
and in politics they were liberal and had no fundamental criti- 
cism of society. 

A new mood set in, however, towards the end of the last 
century and the beginning of this. Competitors were catching 
up with British industry, depressions were more severe, and 
there was more radical political thought. The less skilled work- 
ers and labourers began to be organised (the first General 
Workers Union dates from 1906) and before the last war 
Syndicalist thought flourished. After it the unions had a 
chequered history. At first their membership was high in the 
post war boom, but when that was over it soon fell, and the 
fall was accentuated by the failure of the General Strike in 
1926, and by the economic depression which began in 1929. 
The nineteen thirties showed a gradual recovery, and during 
the recent war the position of the unions was greatly strength- 
ened. They play an important statutory part in much of the 
organisational machinery of industry and have a greatly in- 
creased membership. Indeed there has been a tendency for the 
union officials to become so “‘official’”” and respectable as to lose 
contact with the rank and file. The result is unauthorised 
strikes. These, however, have not reached the proportions they 
did during and after the last war and there is good reason to 
hope that the Labour victory will help minimise the danger. 


Trade Unions in Britain Today 


Today, out of fifteen and a half million workers in the Na- 
tional Unemployment Insurance scheme, eight million are in 
Trade Unions; of these one and three quarter million are 
women. Six million are affiliated to the Trade Union Congress 
(T.U.C.). The chief groups not affiliated are Civil Servants 
(at present excluded by law), teachers, and Local Government 
officials. There are 976 different unions, many of them very 
. small. Two hundred and thirty are affiliated to the T.U.C. 
_ These unions fall into three types: first, the old-fashioned craft 
unions, of which the Cotton Spinners is an example; secondly, 
the industrial unions, covering all the workers in one industry, 
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of which the National Union of Railwaymen, and the Mine- 
workers Federation, are examples; and lastly, the big general 
unions, of which the Transport and General Workers is an 
example. There are often friction and demarcation disputes* 
as to which union a particular worker should be in, but it is 
noteworthy that there has not been in Britain the friction be- 
tween craft and industrial unionism which complicates the re- 
lations of the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. in the United States. 

Of the 230 unions affliated to the T.U.C., six contain over 
half the membership. These are the Transport and General 
Workers, the General and Municipal Workers, the Amalga- 
mated Engineering, the Mineworkers, the National Union of 
Railwaymen, and the National Union of Distributive and Al- 
lied Trade Workers (commonly known as NUDAW). The 
General Council of the Trade Union Congress, of which Sir 
Walter Citrine is Secretary, is elected at the Annual Congress, 
but it has no power to bind the affiliated unions. Locally the 
unions work in local and district committees; there is also 
often a Trades Council in a big city, which informally federates 
the different unions locally and relates them to local politics. 
In many works there are Shop Stewards Committees for deal- 
ing with the immediate grievances on the spot, whilst the war 
saw a great development of Joint Production consultative and 
advisory committees which shared with the management in- 
formal responsibility for suggesting methods of improving 
production and ensuring smooth working. Internationally the 
T.U.C. has played a large part in refashioning an international 
labour movement at the recent Paris Congress. The important 
link up of the Trade Unions and the Labour Party will appear 
below. 


The Co-operative Movement 
The second of the three elements in the Labour Movement 


is the Co-operative societies. Beginning in the small Lancashire — 


shop of the “Rochdale Pioneers’ in 1844, the British Co-opera- 


“Called “jurisdictional disputes’ in the United States ——Ed. 
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tive Movement now has nine million members organised in a 

thousand and fifty-eight retail societies. Their sales amount to 
£319,000,000 a year, well over half of which is in groceries. 
The societies have federated for many manufacturing purposes 
into the Co-operative Wholesale Society and the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, whose sales together amount to 
£192,000,000 a year. There are also forty Producers Co-opeta- 
tive societies, in which the workers manufacturing the product 
actually control the society. They total 14,500 members and 
have an annual trade of £4,000,000. Another form of pro- 
ducers’ society, Farmers Co-operatives, hardly exists in Britain, 
except in Eire. It will thus be seen that producers co-operation 
has little importance in Britain, as compared with consumers 
co-operation. 


Each local Co-operative society is self-governing, with a 
Management Committee elected every year, and a quarterly 
Members Meeting to which they are responsible. Voting is on 
the principle of one person, one vote, no matter how many 
shares of stock an individual may have. The Co-operatives pro- 
vide an outstanding example of democratic methods of trad- 
ing, and have immense capital resources owing to the habit 
of members of leaving their “divi” to accumulate—so much so 
that they find it difficult to use these resources in their own con- 
cerns, and invest a good deal of them outside. They could well 
be more venturesome in capital expenditure and in educating 
the taste of consumers. A good deal of educational work does go 
on in Co-operative circles, such as the Women’s Guild, but not 
nearly as much as the pioneers of the movement intended, and 
it remains true that vast numbers of people use the stores, par- 
ticularly for their groceries, without having any very clear idea 
of the principles involved, or any convictions about them. 


. The Co-operative Political Party 

There is a Co-operative Union, with headquarters in Man- 
chester, which organises the annual Co-operative Congress, and 
is a member of the International Co-operative Alliance. There 
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is also a Co-operative Political Party, which is not affiliated to 
the Labour Party but has very close working arrangements 
with it. It has seven million members on paper, which is far 
more than the Labour Party. This is because local societies 
can affiliate wholesale by a simple majority vote of the 
Members Meeting. The position of the Co-operative Party is 
rather anomalous. Certainly it has a consumers’ approach to 
economic and industrial affairs as distinct from the predomi- 
nantly producers’ approach of the Trade Unions. This is ex- 
pressed in its phraseology in which it says it stands for “a Co- 
operative Commonwealth” whereas the Labour Party would 
probably say simply “Socialism.” Neither term, of course, is 
clear until expanded into more concrete terms. In general the 
Party provides a useful element in Labour thought, but hardly 
sufficient to require distinct existence, and since Co-operative 
M.P.’s always speak and act as Labour M.P.’s the distinction 
may be thought rather academic. The best-known Co-operative 
M.P. is Mr. A. V. Alexander, the First Lord of the Admiralty. 


The Labour Party 


We now come to the Labour Party itself. A distinct leftist 
party first came into being in 1895 in the shape of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. The Labour Party itself was organised 
independently, with individual membership as distinct from 
being a co-ordinating body, only in 1918. It is now a federation 
of Trade Unions and local constituency Labour Parties. On the 
left of it are three small parties. The Independent Labour 
Party (I.L.P.) seceded in 1933. It was anti-war this time as 
last, but makes a very sharp distinction between ‘imperialist’ 
and ‘class’ wars. Roughly it may be said to be ‘Trotskyite’. It 
is practically confined to Clydeside from where its three Mem- 
bers of Parliament come. Next there is the Communist Party, 
which has been organised independently since 1920-21. It has 
a membership of about 45,000, but its influence is more wide- 
spread than that figure would suggest, since members of it 
hold several important positions in the Trade Unions, and it is 
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not nearly so localised as the I.L.P. However, its bewildering 
changes of party line and misunderstanding of the character 
of British workers have always limited its hold. Before the 
election it came out in favour of a coalition government, which 
had the effect of putting it well to the right of labour, and it 
has since had the task of explaining away the mistake. Lastly 
there is the Common Wealth Party, founded during the war 
by Sir Richard Acland. Standing for a more theoretically ‘pure’ 
socialism than the mixed programme of the Labour Party, it 
appealed to the more educated middle class who were dissatis- 
fied with the war-time coalition government, and also harnessed 
a good deal of Christian idealism behind it. It flourished when 
the Labour Party was tied by the electoral truce but is unlikely 
to survive the labour victory for very !ong. 


This picture shows a packed hall at a Coventry Labour Party adoption meet- 
ing, at which the local party membership adopts a candidate for its con- 
stituency. The adoption meeting’s function is performed in United States 
by the primary elections. 
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The Labour Party Conference 
One of the provisions of an act of 1927, after the General 


Strike, an act to which the Labour Party is bitterly opposed, 
was that Trade Union members must contract in to the Labour 
Party if they want to pay the political levy.* Before that they 
had to contract out if they did not want to belong to the Labour 
Party. The unions vote in the Labour Party Conference accord- 
ing to contracting strength, which varies a lot. The Miners and 
NUDAW have over 70 per cent contracting in, the engineers 
only 14 per cent. In general, craft unions have a smaller per- 
centage contracting in than the others. In 1942, of the two 
and a half million members of the Labour Party, roughly two 
and a quarter were Trade Union members, and only a quarter 
of a million were individual members through local constit- 
uency associations. There had been a considerable fall in local 
membership since pre-war days owing to war-time difficulties. 
Consequently the Annual Conference is dominated by the 
Trade Union bloc vote, though the unions seldom all vote on 
the same side. The Executive, which together with the Chair- 
man is elected at the Annual Conference, is composed of 
twelve Trade Union seats, seven seats for representatives of 
Local Parties, five seats for women, and one for national so- 
cieties attached to Labour, like the Fabian Society. This Execu- 
tive should be carefully distinguished from the Executive of 
the Parliamentary Party, which of course merely represents the 
actual Labour M.P.’s and Peers sitting in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. : 

The representatives of the three bodies, the Trade Union 
Congress, the Annual Co-operative Congress, and the Annual 
Conference of the Labour Party, together make up the National 
Council of Labour and form the British Labour Movement. 
The National Council is a consultative and advisory body. 
The Fortunes of Labour from 1918-1945 

In 1918 the Labour Party had 61 Members in the House. In 


_ *Le., trade unionists must join the Labour Party as individuals, instead of be- 
ing members automatically by virtue of their trade union affiliation.—Ep. 
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1922, it had 142 Members. In 1923, it had 191 Members, and 
formed a minority Government with Liberal support, but the 
Liberals withdrew in the following year. In 1924, when the 
Conservative Government came into power, Labour strength 
fell to 151. After five years of Tory Government, the Labour 
Party got 287 seats, in 1929, and again formed a minority Gov- 
ernment, which was submerged in the great depression. In 
1931 it was slaughtered at the election and reduced to 52 
Members, and in 1935 when we had slowly and painfully 
climbed out of the depression it only secured 156 seats, though 
it polled eight million votes. From then to the outbreak of 
wat its performance at by-elections was not very impressive, 
though there was much bitter criticism of the Baldwin-Cham- 
berlain Government in this period. 

In 1940, after the disaster of Dunkirk, the Labour Party 
joined the coalition under Mr. Churchill, and three of its 
Members were continuously in the War Cabinet from then 
until the summer of 1945—Mr. Bevin, Mr. Morrison, and Mr. 
Attlee. Others, like Sir Stafford Cripps, were in part of the 
time or were heads of Departments without being in the War 
Cabinet itself. At the same time the Party observed an electoral 
truce. As the war came to an end, and dissatisfaction was felt 
with the Government on many counts by many people, scope 
was given for independent candidates and a mushroom leftist 
party like Common Wealth. The Labour Party was subjected 
to a good deal of criticism for not coming to terms with some 
of these other leftist bodies, and for being generally unimag- 
inative and pompous, and inclined to be dictatorial from its 
headquarters at Transport House. Indeed, before the war there 
had been much talk of a united front with Communists and 
the LL.P., but the Labour Party always turned it down. History 
seems to have vindicated its attitude. 


THE ELECTION AND ITS RESULTS 


The Party Programme 
In the election of last year, what was the policy of the Labour 
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Party? In April its policy was issued in a document called, 
“Let Us Face the Future’. It was couched in general terms and 


included, among others, these points: 

(a) Full employment, with such planning of industry and in- 
vestment as is needed to secure this, including the nation- 
alisation of the Bank of England, and the control of the 
price of necessities. 

(b) The public ownership of fuel and power, inland transport, 
iron and steel; the supervision of monopolies and cartels; 
the establishing of a system of priorities in swinging over 
to peace-time production, and the maintenance of controls 
through the demobilisation period; a Civil Service re- 
modelled to fit these new tasks. 

(c) In agriculture, the planning of food supplies, and the con- 
tinuation of the war-time Ministry of Food, together with 
steps to secure the efficiency of landlords. 

(d) Housing to be dealt with by the creation of a Ministry of 
Housing and Planning; and in connection with town plan- 
ning, the better planning of the use of the land and steps 
towards its nationalisation, especially by providing the 
State and local authorities with wider powers to acquire 
land for public purposes. 

(e) Education: Rapid implementation of the new Education 
Act of 1944, including raising of the minimum age for 
leaving school to 16 as soon as possible. 

(f) An extended National Health Service and a comprehen- 
sive social insurance scheme (this was to be on Beveridge 
lines though his name was not mentioned). 

(g) In foreign policy, co-operation with the U.S.A., the 
U.S.S.R., France and China; every effort to make a new 
international organisation work; self-government for India, 
and progress in the colonies. 


The Election Campaign 

It is difficult for me to say much about the election cam- 
paign as I was out of the country at the time, visiting the 
British Forces in northwestern Europe. The speed of the elec- 
tion was a surprise. Mr. Churchill suddenly presented the 
Labour Party with the alternatives of staying in the coalition 
to the end of the Japanese war, or an immediate election. Al- 
though Churchill knew about the atomic bomb no one else 
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did, and everybody thought that the Japanese war might last 
another 18 months. Parliament was already ten years old and 
very stale. In spite of the disadvantages of an old Electoral 
Register which had not been revised, and therefore left many 
people disfranchised, the Labour Party decided on an immedi- 
ate election. The new registers were not to be ready till October, 
but Churchill would not wait till then. The reason has since 
become obvious. 


The Conservative Strategy 


The campaign was in many ways an extraordinary one. After 
Mr. Churchill’s first broadcast, in which he spent a lot of time 
comparing the Labour Party and its Executive to the Gestapo, 
the Manchester Guardian suggested that he must have inad- 
vertently picked up some Tory Speaker's Notes from 1925 and 
used them practically unaltered! This unfortunately set the 
tone for most of the Conservative propaganda. Only Mr. Eden, 
Mr. R. A. Butler, Sir John Anderson, and Lord Woolton ap- 
peared to have anything to say, and the last two were ‘inde- 
pendents’ secured by Mr. Churchill on the ‘national’ ticket. 
There was little indication of how the Tory programme of 
food, work, and homes for all could be secured without the 
means which the Labour Party was advocating. Most of the 
Conservative election speaking was on one of a few stock lines. 
Professor Laski, the.Chairman of the Labour Party, was held 
up as a sinister influence behind the scenes; this was the par- 
ticular contribution of the Beaverbrook papers. The Labour 
Party was said to be incompetent to govern (in spite of its 
excellent work in key Ministeries for five years in the War Gov- 
ernment). Great stress was laid on Mr. Churchill and the neces- 
sity of his finishing the job, together with the need for contin- 
uity of foreign policy. Mr. Churchill himself went on a tour of 
the Midlands and North, where crowds came to cheer him as 
the leader of the nation to victory in Europe, but went away to 
vote against his party at the polls. In London his tour was 
rather a fiasco. The national press was about 60 per cent Tory 
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and 40 per cent anti-Tory, but the local press by and large was 
very Tory. 


A Surprising Outcome 

The Labour Party concentrated, on the whole, on a con- 
structive presentation of arguments, and this became more 
marked as the campaign went on. Even so, however, when I 
got back from the Continent just before the results were de- 
clared, most people sympathetic to a Liberal or Labour policy 
were prophesying a majority of about fifty for Mr. Churchill. 
Rumour has it that only Mr. Aneuran Bevan, the present Min- 


After enduring five years 
of enemy bombardment 
in which 4,500,000 homes 
were destroyed or dam- 
aged, British people were 
looking for a party with 
a constructive, long-term 
program, not a “stock 


line.” 
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ister of Health, correctly forecast the result even among those 
closely in touch with Labour counsels. Quite a lot of people 
were afraid of a stalemate and a weak coalition government, 
especially those who took the talk of a Liberal revival seriously. 
Party canvassers and organisers all agreed that it was extremely 
- difficult to tell what the voters were thinking, and it was note- 
worthy how many said that they had not yet made up their 
mind. My own experience with the armed forces, where I mostly 
met army N.C.O.’s and men from the ranks, was that almost 
without exception those who actually spoke about the election 
were Labour, although they felt themselves very cut off from 
an understanding of the issues. But I had no means of telling 
whether the country at home shared this Labour feeling or not. 
The result then was a surprise. And indeed for the Labour 
victory to be so decisively obtained so soon after the conclu- 
sion of the European campaign without any civil disturbance is 
remarkable in itself, and a tribute to both the strength of Brit- 
ish parliamentary institutions and the underlying unity in the 
country. It is the more surprising when the discredit of tradi- 
tional Left parties on the Continent during the war is remem- 
bered. Here, the other Left parties, notably the Communists, 
failed. The result was certainly decisive, and the extent to 
which it was dislike of a one-man circus may perhaps be in- 
dicated by the fact that an entirely unknown independent can- 
didate, without any apparent policy, polled ten thousand votes 
against Mr. Churchill in his own constituency. Undoubtedly 
the Tories made a bad mistake in playing up Churchill to the 
exclusion of almost all else. There was far too much talk of 
“the nation’s vote of thanks’. (Even so, however, as the writer 
George Orwell remarked, the posters of Churchill were only a 
quarter of the size of those of de Gaulle or Stalin which were 
decorating other European countries at the same time.) 
Seventy-six per cent of the electorate voted, which was very 
high in the circumstances, and there was a general feeling that 
the British people had really roused themselves, after several 
years of political torpor and concentration on victory, and ex- 
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pressed their opinion decisively as to the general direction they 
wanted the country to move. It was the first occasion on which 
the generation which above all had fought the war had a chance 
to express itself. In 1935 they were too young to vote. 


The Results Analysed 


Party Votes Seats 
Labour c.12,000,000 394 
Conservative & National c.10,000,000 216 
Liberal c. 2,200,000 cig 
Independent 520,000 13* 
Communist 103,000 2 
Lipl el Be 47,000 3 
Common Wealth 111,000 1 


This gives the Labour Party a majority of 149 seats over all 
other parties. It will be noted that, as always, our method of 
electing by a simple majority favours the top party in regard to 
the number of votes needed to secure a seat. For years this 
has favoured the Tories; we have already noted that in 1935 
Labour obtained only 156 seats and yet they polled eight 
million votes, whilst the Conservatives with ten million got 
419. This time it worked the other way; it took on an average 
46,000 votes to secure a Tory seat and 30,000 to secure a Labour 
one. The Liberals with two million votes have only 11 seats. If 
the election had been fought on Proportional Representation 
methods, the distribution would have been Labour 300, Tory 
250, Liberal 55, which would have produced precisely the stale- 
mate government which so many feared beforehand. Fortunate- 
ly our present system, while it accentuates any movement of 
Opinion, at the same time encourages the formation of strong 
governments, whilst making it reasonably easy to change them 
every five years if the country wishes. 


A Marked Leftist Tendency 


It is, therefore, important not to exaggerate the swing to 
Labour, whilst at the same time doing full justice to it. It was 
a tendency that showed itself from the time of Dunkirk on- 


*Over half University seats. 
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wards. The country had had a severe shaking and many aspects 
of our social system which had been tolerated came to be scru- 
tinised adversely. The longer the coalition lasted the heavier 
weather it made over social reconstruction. Education was the 
only measure achieved. The reason was that it soon came up 
against differences of opinion about property rights on which 
the Conservative and Labour ministers in the coalition cabinet 
could not agree. The fact that the Tories had fallen far be- 
hind the opinion of the country was shown on polling day. 
It was noteworthy that the election was fought almost entirely 
on domestic issues such as nationalisation, controls, housing, 
social security, pensions. All were agreed on continuing the 
wart against Japan with vigour, and while Labour had shades 
of difference in foreign policy from the Tories, for example 
over Greece, there was no significant major difference. Desire 
for social security, and fear of a recurrence of mass unemploy- 
ment of the early nineteen thirties, characterised the country, 
and the Labour Party was associated in the public mind with 
more determination to tackle these problems. I think it would 
be truer to say that people had a marked leftist tendency than 
that they voted for Socialism as such; they were less interested 
in nationalisation for its own sake than in radical and forthright 
efforts to secure the work, homes and food which the Tories 
promised and about the precise means of securing which they 
were so vague. 


Centers of Labour Strength 

Seventy-five per cent of the possible seats were won by 
Labour in industrial South Wales, and in a great block up the 
centre of England from London to the Scottish border, with 
areas on either side of this block in which over 50 per cent of the 
seats were won by Labour. The areas which are worst from the 
Labour point of view are Scotland north of the central plain, 
-mid-Wales and North Wales, Ulster, and the South and South- 
West of England. Sussex for instance is the only all-Tory 
County. Labour progress was made chiefly in three types of 
areas: 
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(a) All large cities and the mining areas of counties, where 
there tended to be enormous Labour majorities, and where the 
Liberals were practically wiped out. 

(b) Dormitory and suburban areas inhabited by middle and 
lower middle class people. The Greater London area and the 
city of Cambridge are examples. 


(c) Some rural areas such as East Anglia, but definitely not 
those of the Southern counties. 


The extent of the victory is shown in another way. If a 
fifteen thousand majority is considered a safe seat, half the 
seats the Tories did win can be considered unsafe, but only a 
quarter of the Labour victories. 


Labour’s strength for the most part came from the industrial areas, not agri- 


cultural communities or villages such as this one dating back to the sixteenth 
century. 
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The Municipal Elections 

Subsequent by-elections have shown no change in the general 
opinion of the country. And the municipal Serine on No- 
vember 1st, which for the first time were on the same Register 
as the parliamentary elections, instead of a much more te- 
stricted one, showed a gain of a thousand seats for Labour 
up and down the country. Here the Labour Party had a good 
deal of leeway to make up, for it was in control of compara- 
tively few City and Borough Councils. Not all members of 
these Councils retire every year, and so it was impossible for 
the Labour victory to be as decisive as nationally; for this to 
happen they will have to make the same progress next No- 
vember. But over the restricted field in which there was voting, 
the local elections were even more striking in their results than 
the general election. Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool 
are among the few big cities which Labour does not yet control 
(although in Birmingham they made a spectacular advance), 
but most of London, nearly the whole of the industrial towns 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and such places as Hull, 
Carlisle, Bristol, Exeter, York, Leicester, Nottingham, and 
Plymouth all went Labour. 


A Rejuvenated Party 


The victory has produced a remarkable change in the House 
of Commons and in the Labour Party itself. The Lobby is 
seething with activity. There is a great deal of revived public 
interest in Parliament, and attendance at debates is very much 
better, and divisions bigger. More striking, however, is the 
change in the composition of the Parliamentary Labour Party. 
Up to 1939 over half the Labour M.P.’s were Trade Union 
officials. Many of these were elderly, and by no means were 
all the best officials sent into Parliament. The unions liked 
‘to keep their best men for their own work, and tended to send 
elderly men into Parliament as a substitute for giving them a 
pension. The average age of Labour M.P.’s was higher than 
that of the Tories or Liberals. 
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Now there has been a marked change. Only 131 out of the 
394 Labour Members have been previously in Parliament, so 
that two-thirds are fresh; and there has been a great drop in 
the average age. It is true that the Ministers have been chosen 
from the senior elements of the Party, but before condemning 
Mr. Attlee’s action, we have to realise that it is difficult to put 
into the Government any Members who have not been in 
Parliament at all before. The result is that there is a most 
lively and competent Back Bench who are likely to keep the 
Government on their toes, and may well give the Front Bench 
some headaches in the next five years. One would not be sur- 
prised to see some changes there as time passes. Moreover 
some of the new men are getting valuable experience as Junior 
Ministers and Parliamentary Private Secretaries. 


Backgrounds of Labour Members 

The M.P.’s have now become much more a cross-section of 
the nation. Only 20 per cent are officials of Trade Unions or 
other bodies, and two-thirds are financed by the local constitu- 
ency parties. A considerable number of young and lively M.P.’s 
have come straight from the Services. In this connection it 
may be worth while to note down the occupational background 
of the present Labour Members: 


126 from the Services 
150 manual workers—chiefly from mines, railways, other transport 
and distribution agencies 
44 lawyers 
49 university lecturers or school teachers 
26 journalists 
15 doctors and dentists 
18 business men 
21 women (8 of them housewives) 
16 technicians and managers (this is quite a new group for the 
Labour Party) 
4 farmers 
4 shopkeepers 
There are no agricultural labourers. 


Among the interesting features of this list, one stands out: 
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the number of educated and professional people, either through 
birth or through working up from a lower midde class or 
middle class background. The election result might well be 
described, like the ‘Battle of Britain’, as a triumph for the 
state-aided secondary schools which came into being with the 
Act of 1902; though in this case I think we should have to 
add in addition the work of voluntary adult education car- 
ried on by University Extension Lectures, the Fabian Society 
and the Workers’ Educational Association. On the whole it 
was the educated candidates who produced the most surprising 
results, as compared with the old Trade Union type. It is note- 
worthy that 284 of the successful candidates are members of 
the Fabian Society, which produces the most intelligent Left 
information and research work in the country on economic, 
social and industrial problems, and suggests detailed socialist 
policies. 

Numbers of the new M.P.’s are people of considerable ex- 
perience in local politics and all kinds of social work, and in 
general are as competent a group of Members as Parliament 
has seen for a long time. They have already got to work in 
setting up a series of liaison committees with the Government 
on different aspects of public affairs, and since the Party de- 
pends upon no coalition votes, and has made no promises to 
any other body of people, it has every chance of doing what it 
wishes, and will get all the praise and all the blame. Certainly 
there is much to keep it busy, for except in 1940 no Govern- 
ment has confronted knottier problems than does that of Mr. 


Attlee today. 


Six Personalities of the Party 
The leading personalities are probably Clement Attlee, 
Ernest Bevin, Aneuran Bevan, Herbert Morrison, Stafford 
Cripps and Hugh Dalton. Mr. Attlee, who is quite different 
from Mr. Churchill and makes no attempt to be like him, has 
won the confidence of the House by his courteous and compe- 
tent handling of it. Mr. Bevin as Foreign Secretary is a man of 
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immense ability and forthrightness, much tougher than Mr. 
Eden. Mr. Herbert Morrison made his name in the London 
County Council, of which he was leader when the Labour 
Party came to power in it, and is one of those men whose es- 
sentially liberal outlook has placed them in the Labour Party 
in the 20th Century, as being the only means whereby the best 
of what Liberalism has stood for could be realised in the 
changed conditions of our time. Sir Stafford Cripps has shown 
great ability at the Board of Trade in galvanising industries 
into reorganising themselves after the dislocation of war, and 
taking exports seriously, especially by bringing their whole 
industrial structure and mechanism up to date. Mr. Dalton, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is an economist by training and 
the author of the standard textbook on Public Finance, which 
I am told is used as widely in American universities as here. 


Mr. Aneuran Bevan, Minister of Health, asks Birmingham housewives 
their opinion of an experimental house built of conerete blocks. Pro- 
vision of adequate housing is one of Britain’s most urgent domestic problems. 
A committee appointed by the Minister of Health to study housing standards 


in Britain recommended that working-class houses should have a minimum 
floor area of 900 square feet. 
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Mr. Aneuran Bevan, the Minister of Health, is the most pic- 
turesque figure of all—a fiery Welshman who was goading the 
Government during the wartime coalition, including his own 
Party Members in it. He is now given that part of the immense 
problem of housing which comes under the Ministry of Health, 
as well as the job of negotiating a comprehensive health in- 
surance scheme with the doctors. His progress will be watched 
with interest. 


PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


How is the Labour Party implementing the policy that it 
outlined in “Let Us Face the Future’? It should be stressed 
that a whirl of activity has been started. People in the Civil 
Service say that never has so much been going on in so many 
different fields at once. The pressure on them has become im- 
mense. Some are even wondering whether the Government is 
not attempting too many things simultaneously. So far it has 
announced its immediate intention to nationalise the Bank of 
England and coal (which were in its programme), and also 
civil aviation and telecommunications (which were not). It 
has further announced that in this Parliament gas and elec- 
tricity, railways, docks, canals, passenger transport, and long 
distance road haulage, will be tackled. Of course the precise 
form of national or local control which public ownership will 
involve will probably work out differently in each particular 
case. It is interesting that it has not set up the Ministry of 
Housing and Planning which was in its programme, nor so far 
has it talked about public ownership of the iron and steel in- 
dustry which was also mentioned in ‘Let Us Face the Future”. 
The result of an inquiry into the industry set up by the coall- 
tion Government is awaited. This is clearly a huge and com- 
‘plex industry which at the moment the Government is not par- 
ticularly anxious to tackle. It is also interesting to note that 
nothing is being said about nationalisation of the land, though 
the effect of the Government’s: policy, in the way of cheaper 
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fuel, power, and transport, and guaranteed agricultural prices, 
will add value to the land, which may merely accrue to land- 
lords. 


Developments in Foreign Policy 


In foreign policy considerable continuity is being observed 
with that of the previous coalition Government. In India and 
the colonies the new Government is pursuing a previously 
agreed policy, though perhaps rather faster than Tories would 
have done. A railway-man, Mr. F. J. Burrows, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. R. G. Casey as Governor of Bengal. 
With regard to Palestine the Labour Party has previously been 
reluctant to listen to the Arab case, and has certainly never 
realised that most colonial opinion is pro-Arab. Office, how- 
ever, has made a difference, and the aid of the United States, 
whose failing has been the same, has wisely been called in to 
deal with the tangled problem. 

Indian problems are hardly less tangled. The whole country 
was behind the Cripps offer and there was intense disappoint- 
ment when it did not succeed. Now that the war is over it is 
possible to go further. Central elections have been held and 
Provincial ones are under way, and there is no doubt that the 
British Government hopes that the Indian parties will work out 
within two years an agreed constitution. India would then 
have the right to secede from the British Commonwealth if 
she wished. But we are not out of the wood yet. The successes 
of the Moslem League in the Central elections do not presage 
easy agreement, and the more clear it is that the British are 
going, the deeper do the disagreements of the Indian parties 
become. Of what will happen should these conflicts prevent the 
drawing-up of an agreed constitution it is impossible to write. 
The Labour Government will do its utmost to prevent this. 
Progressive minds are sincerely anxious to avoid merely hand- 
ing over India to Indian capitalists, who are generally agreed 
to be far worse than British ones, or to see India plunge into 
the chaos and civil war which have characterised China since the 
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revolution of 1906. It may be, however, that such an outcome 
cannot be avoided and is the price of independence. 

Britain’s fundamental strategic life lines remain the same 
whatever government is in power, and there is no likelihood 
of Mr. Bevin carelessly parting with them. On the other hand 
all parties realise that in the atomic energy age some kind of 
effective international organisation is vital for this country, 
which is so peculiarly vulnerable. Whilst we are acutely con- 
scious of the difficulties, it is far more in the centre of our 
policy than it is in that of the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R. In a de- 
bate in the House of Commons in November, Mr. Eden said 
that the atomic bomb had made nonsense of old time concep- 
tions of sovereignty and that we must abate our present ideas 
of it. He further declared that the veto of the Great Powers 
agreed to at San Francisco was an anachronism. There is 
nothing new in this, but when a Conservative ex-Foreign Sec- 
retary says such things it is remarkable. For the Tories have 
hitherto been straightforward nationalists, stressing patriotism 
and manly independence, and have regarded the diminution 
of national sovereignty as impossibly idealistic. Mr. Bevin 
added to this next day by calling for a world assembly directly 
elected by the people themselves with a world judiciary and 
police force. This is indeed a far cry from the present prospects 
for the control of atomic energy, but they show that the whole 
country will be behind a really co-operative foreign policy. 


Difficult Tasks to be Faced 


The Labour Government is getting down to the tasks of ex- 
traordinary international and domestic complexity which face 
it. Not the least of these are the economic difficulties caused by 
the extent to which we concentrated on all-out war production 
to the neglect of export markets and the exhaustion of our 
credit resources, and met many essential domestic needs by 
lend-lease. Consequently we now find ourselves short of the 
resources to purchase the essential raw materials on which 
our industry depends; and the necessity of getting our ex- 
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port industries going, which is very necessary for the good 
of ourselves and of many other parts of the world in the 
long run, means that in the short run we shall have to practise 
many austerities. This means that the Labour Government will 
have to do many unpopular things which any Government in 
power in 1946 would have had to do. No amount of effort in the 
next two years will produce more than a fraction of the houses 
needed; demobilisation cannot be as fast as many hoped, and 
some form of conscription to the Armed Forces for a limited 
period for every young man will almost certainly be necessary. 


Need for Greater Production 


Drastic steps to improve the efficiency of British industry are 
required, as recent reports on the state of the coal mines and 
the cotton industry have vividly reminded us. It is essential not 
only that the distribution of the industrial cake should be more 
equal but also that the size of it should be increased. Opposi- 
tion to this will come from both sides of industry. The em- 
ployers have long had a timid and restrictionist outlook, even 
in many of the new industries, like the motor trade, where one 
might have expected a more progressive outlook. The unions 
have also developed a defensive, restrictionist attitude made 
worse by the terrible experiences of their members in the de- 
pression. Happily there are signs that this torpor is ending. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, for instance, has been particularly success- 
ful in his scheme of small, representative “working parties” of 
all sides in an industry, together with influential independent 
members, to galvanise that industry into efficient methods in 
the new post-war situation. On this question of improving the 
productivity and technical efficiency of British industry it may 
be that the growing agreement may extend beyond general 
considerations and that Party friction may not even be too deep 
over methods. The spirit that inspired technicians and man- 
agers in the T.V.A. is needed. Nationalisation in itself does 
not solve problems of efficiency but it may create conditions — 
more favourable to their solution. The methods of tackling 
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the question of incentives for both management and workers 
will be closely studied. Many are also agreed that local govern- 
ment needs overhauling and a new type of Civil Service created. 


It is obvious that the electorate is much better educated these 
days and that a great development is needed in government in- 
formation services, explaining the reasons for policies, and the 
methods of carrying them out. Altogether one can look forward 
to the domestic future with a certain amount of sober confi- 
dence, that overdue reforms will be put in hand, and that steps 
toward a more just social system will be taken in the next 
four years. : 

On the international side, however, one cannot speak with 
any confidence either politically or economically. Both parties 
realise that a good many of the factors that vitally affect our 
survival are beyond our immediate control, and that what 
happens in Washington and Moscow, in particular, may well 
ensure our safety or make our destruction in a new and vastly 
more terrible war certain. On the economic side the recent loan 
agreement is an example of our lack of control over such fac- 
tors. Expert opinion here is almost unanimous in holding that 
it will work only if the United States pursues policies which it 
appears unlikely that she will in fact pursue, and yet we could 
not do other than agree to it. 


Opposition to be Expected 

There will be opposition to the Labour Government's pro- 
gramme and policies, of course, and if it is well informed it 
will benefit the country. It will tend to come from the farmers, 
the legal and medical professions, financial elements, and cer- 
tain industrial magnates. But there are encouraging signs of 
much greater unanimity in the country than one might have 
expected. Mr. Churchill has quite rightly regarded the national- 
isation of the Bank of England as a technical matter bringing 
a somewhat out-of-date situation into line with modern needs; 
he has more or less welcomed the nationalisation of the mines 
since every other policy has led to chaos; and he himself in the - 
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past has advocated the nationalisation of the railways. It is — 


also worth noting that financial circles showed no signs of 
panic when they heard the election result. Heads may have 
been shaken but there was not much dismay. The coal owners, 
too, soon let it be known that they were prepared to co-operate 
in the nationalisation of the mines. (Perhaps they were glad to 
be out of an impasse!) At all events, it looks as if a merely 
factious opposition may be avoided. Churchill foments it at 
times with the wild extravagance with which he speaks in cer- 
tain moods, but he now has the president of the Federation of 
British Industries against him, and in any case his days as 
leader of the Tory Party are numbered. 


The Eclipse of the Liberal Party 


The Liberals contested about three hundred seats in the elec- 
tion—barely half the possible seats. They were almost wiped 
out; their two million votes secured them only 11 Members. 
Furthermore this tendency was reinforced in the November 
municipal elections, when again they suffered an overwhelming 
defeat. The one area of the country which can be said to re- 
main Liberal is rural Wales, and this probably for traditional 
“Lloyd-George” reasons. Even Sir William Beveridge, with all 
his prestige, was defeated at Berwick-on-Tweed in a three- 
cornered contest, and the leader of the Party, Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, was narrowly defeated in the north of Scotland. An 
interesting comment on the effect of the Liberal intervention 
in the election is furnished by looking at the results of the 177 
triangular contests between Conservative, Labour and Liberal 
candidates. Of these the Tories won 115, and the Labour 
Party 62. 

The height of the Liberal cause was the 1906 election, but in 
the years immediately preceding 1914, the party was dependent 
for support on the Irish Nationalists, which weakened it a 
good deal, and it has never recovered since the end of the 
1914-18 war. Social and economic changes have made the typ- 


ical old-style Liberal programme clearly irrelevant. Liberals 
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tend either to be almost as radical as Labour people or almost 
as conservative as Tories. These facts, together with the dislike 
of three parties in Britain, and the much greater ease with 
which our Parliamentary system works on a two-party system, 
have combined to reduce the Liberal Party to a mere fragment. 
Its emphasis on personal liberty and social service would pro- 
vide very useful leaven in Labour Party ranks, and it seems 
clear that most Liberals should now make their contributions 
within the Labour Party. We have previously noted how much 
of the Liberal there remains in a man like Mr. Morrison. At 
present the Liberal Party, though dead, won't lie down, but 
there seems small hope of any Liberal rivival. 


Can the Tories Stage a Come-back? 
The question of a Tory come-back is one full of interest. Al- 


The Liberal Party, despite the prestige of such respected leaders as Sir 
William Beveridge, author of the famous “reports” on social insurance and 
workmen’s compensations, has been steadily declining in political influence 
in Great Britain. 
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though nearly always too wise to show splits in public, there 
is undoubtedly considerable feeling in the party between such 
people as Mr. Eden on one side and Mr. Brendan Bracken 
(who was Minister of Information in the coalition Govern- 
ment) on the other. This came out in the refusal of a Con- 
servative candidate for an Edinburgh constituency, Lieutenant 
W. A. Sinclair (who incidentally is a lecturer in philosophy 
in the University), to stand in a subsequent by-election there, 
on the grounds of the capitulation of the party to the deplor- 
able tactics of Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Bracken during the 
election campaign. At the moment the Conservative Front 
Bench is not very impressive. It clearly is not used to being in 
Opposition, finds it irksome to spend time in Parliament with- 
out administering power, and has no very coherent policy. 


Broadly speaking the Beaverbrook line may be said to be 
waiting for the Labour Government to make mistakes, or what 
can be interpreted as mistakes, and face the next election with 
a ‘‘down with controls” cry. On the other hand many Conserva- 
tives realise that the recent election marked the first occasion 
on which the mass of black-coated workers, artisans, and lower 
middle class persons substantially deserted the Tory Party for 
the Labour Party. They might well think that the only way for 
the Tories to get back to power is to appeal to the lower middle 
classes, since they cannot get back on the votes of big business 
or agricultural constituencies alone.* To appeal to the lower 
middle classes it will be necessary to offer an alternative scheme 
of social planning to that of the Labour Party, and one which 
could be interpreted as giving greater scope to the particular 
outlook and wishes of the lower middle classes. Whether the 
Conservatives can do this remains to be seen, and in any case 
they have some four years in which to rethink where they stand. 


*It may be noted in passing that the supplementary business vote, which at- 
taches to owners of busines premises in constituencies other than the one in 
which they reside, was reduced to a mere fifty thousand altogether in the last 


election; clearly large numbers of such owners have failed to register and claim — 


the vote. 
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But assuming that the Government is reasonably competent, 
one cannot say that their prospects are bright. 


THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO THE 
LABOUR VICTORY . 


In conclusion we should say a word or two about the attitude 
of Christians and the churches to the election and to the Labour 
Party. There is not much to be said since information is scanty. 
An author in a continental Roman Catholic review has recently 
said that the change over from predominantly Tory to a 
Labour Government was mostly due to one man, and that man 
an archbishop—to wit, the late William Temple. Without en- 
dorsing this judgment, which is certainly far too sweeping. 
there is no doubt that his name stands for a great shift of Chris- 
tian opinion in recent years. 


On the whole the church-going population is distinctly mid- 
dle class, and has been in the past very largely Tory, with 
certain well-marked Labour enclaves in Nonconformity, and to 
a lesser extent in the Church of England. There has never been, 
however, the close tie-up between Christianity and Right-wing 
politics which has often been found on the Continent or in 
Latin America. The Tory tendency is far less in evidence 
these days, and one would probably be surprised at the num- 
ber of clergy who voted Labour, for instance, if it were pos- 
sible to find out. Others of them, particularly in the Church of 
England, were inclined to be a little stupid about Churchill 
and to talk as if not electing him would be somewhat akin to 
the action of Judas Iscariot, but these were not very many. On 
the whole the Church kept a strict neutrality throughout the 
election, being careful not to express itself one way or the 
other. Whether enough was done to stimulate church-goers 
‘to understand the issues and to vote carefully. may be ques- 
tioned, though several churches did sponsor or support meet- 
ings addressed by all candidates. Certainly the result was not 
the cause of any marked panic or dismay among representative 
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church opinion. Church organisations probably are feeling that 


there are not as many prominent godly Cabinet Ministers and ~ 


politicians as there were in the old Government to grace plat- 
forms on public occasions; but Mr. Attlee and Sir Stafford 
Cripps are by no means alone among their colleagues in being 
keen churchmen. 


Harvest of Past Mistakes 


It is probably true, however, that fewer keen Labour Party 
members are church-goers than keen Tories. The old tie-up be- 
tween Nonconformity and Liberalism broke down with the de- 
cline of Liberalism. Some Nonconformity has become very 
Tory, and some has gone in the Labour direction. The Church 
of England is only slowly growing out of its once very strong 
Tory connections. Broadly speaking, nothing has taken the 
place of the old political Nonconformity. One can only guess 
on these matters, but it would appear that the new type of 
vigorous Labour M.P. is predominantly an ethical humanist or 
a scientific humanist, and as far as Christianity goes, is prob- 
ably a sceptic. Christian forces have lost heavily in dealing with 
the products of State secondary education. Marxism also exer- 
cises a certain pervasive influence, but only in a very general 
sense, and certainly not in a dogmatic philosophical sense 
which would rule Christianity out. 

Clearly there is here a very great problem for the Christian 
Church. As in so many other spheres, for example over the 
question of religion in State education, the Church is now reap- 
ing the harvest of mistakes made one and two generations ago, 
and is faced with indifferent or sceptical attitudes which are 
based upon a past situation and obscure the real problems of 
the present. In the new kind of planned social service State 
which tries to express (in the complex social institutions of our 
time) the old Christian humanist or liberal humanist beliefs 
in the worth of human beings and the necessity of treating 
them responsibly, there will be need for a new ethic in public 
and private life and adequate checks on the misuse of power 
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by public persons. One fears that the rather optimistic belief 
in the goodness of man and in progress through education, 
combined with general praise for the Christian ethic without 
acceptance of the Christian faith, which characterises so many 
Labour and Co-operative circles, will hardly be an adequate 
basis for the social and industrial life of the nation. This is 
not a matter for the Church to be smug about; it rather calls 
for a deepened sense of responsibility to make up the leeway 
lost by past failures and stupidities. 
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== T he Secret of Social Refor mM 


One of the reasons for social cohesion in Britain is the 
old "parish" idea, by which the church unified a com- 
munity, ministered to its poor and infused a. sense of 
corporate responsibility.. Although at times the established 
church stood aloof from economic issues, this humane 
concern fed the springs of public solicitude for social 
security. 

Another element in the intelligent socialization of Britain 
has been the labor education program, by which the unions 
train some of their promising younger men in the economics 
of industry. They are thereby equipped more effectively 
to negotiate wage contracts and to direct the program of 
the workers. 


Furthermore, the intellectual classes, including both in- 
dustrial and political leaders,.were trained in social and 
economic theory. Such training was provided not only by 
such institutions as the London School of Economics but 
also by the venerable universities. By the middle nineteen- 
thirties the majority of both faculty and students at Oxford 
were members of the Labor Party. 


This social and economic educational program may pos- 
sibly enable Britain to avoid a labor-management «crisis 
such as that now paralysing American industry, and assist 
her advantageously. in the service of world markets. The 
enlightenment of American industry, labor and public can 


begin any time — in the social concern of the -parish 
community, 


ar aoc ae 


